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Much as I venerate the British Foreign Service, and
warmly as I welcome its long record of success, yet
I remain to this day bewildered by the diplomatic
appointments which are made or approved by succes-
sive Foreign Secretaries. They have at their disposal
the richest and the most varied human material; the
slightest consideration of the psychology or temper of
foreign countries should suffice to convince them that
an Ambassador who would be admirably suited to
one type of post would be unlikely, owing to his own
character or past record, to be welcomed or even
trusted at some other type of capital; yet they persist
in ignoring the temperament and the existing pre-
judices of foreign Powers and move their Ambassadors
and Ministers as if indeed they were pieces on a
draught-board, each possessing exactly the same shape
and value upon any square.

Yet, when I look back upon the years, the strangest
of all appointments seems that of Lord DuflFerin to
Paris in 1892. It passes my comprehension how Lord
Salisbury can for one moment have imagined that
Lord Dufferin would be a welcome Ambassador to
the Third Republic, since his name had for more
than thirty years been associated with all the most
resounding failures in the long and not inglorious
history of French diplomacy.

It all began in 1860 when the French people and
army were c partant pour la Syrie *. I have already
described how, when the armies of Generals Beaufort
and Chanzy arrived at Beyrout, they found that Lord
Dufferin, who had been despatched in haste by Lord